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even the largest and most scattered communities.
The ordinary elector is supposed to be keenly alive
to the march of events, and to follow with close
attention the acts and omissions of those to whom
he has entrusted the stewardship of his corporate
interests.

But that is not so in fact. The mechanical im-
provements and appliances of civilisation, combined
with the growth of the democratic principle, have
brought into politics those great masses of toiling
men who, according to Aristotle, are too busy to be
good. " The jurors who are to be our citizens/*
observes the philosopher of a slave-holding republic,
"must not be husbandmen, as leisure, which is im-
possible in an agricultural life, is equally essential to
the culture of virtue and political action." He is led
therefore to the conclusion that "neither the
mechanics, nor any other members of the State,
who do not cultivate virtue, are entitled to political
rights." *

In a modern State the citizens, whether they
" cultivate virtue" or not, have little scope for
leisured thought. The great majority have neither
the time nor the mental concentration, to study
politics in a systematic fashion. True, we have a
free and a cheap press, and everybody reads the news-
papers. But it is only a very insignificant minority,
who keep their minds fixed steadily, from day to day

* ** It Is evident, from what has been demonstrated, that in a
State in which a perfect polity prevails, and in which the
citizens are just men in an absolute senset the citizens ought not
to lead a mechanical or commercial life; for such a life is
ignoble and opposed to virtue." Aristotle, Politics, bk. iv,
chap. 9,